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is CHIVALRY. | 
+5 WOTSPUR AND DOUGLAS. 


knights always more rejoiced when, 
eg hig’: pclae belie ead 





the Boglish beige ment to Seorinad they 
to carry provisions with them ; aa 
pte the. * shoes and harness, the country 
not furnishing iron or leather.* 

Gotck bis wee England and Scotland, 

and sanguinary, admitted the dis- 

slaytot ie fiberal ees of chivalry. “ Eng- 
Gleeses enemas geen ted Meese on he citer 
says Froissart, ** are men of od for when 
they meet there is a hard-fight without sparing: 
There is no pause between them it endure 

e 


oy swords, axes, rll. will 

one: party hath ob 

iogh ify so in their deeds of arms a Oe 
, that such ag are taken are-ransomed ere 

ey go tat of Oe is 80 ach o 
them is so content with-the other, that at ‘their 

departing they will say courteously, God thank 

you.” 

These remarks of Froigsart, so interesting be- 
cause so characteristic of manners, prelude the 
most chivalric battle that ever was fought be- 
tween Scotland ‘ard and. Other 
paced ey sail Stanek nga Fy 

was not r to chi ; 
but the battle of Otterbourn wae a knightly 
mélée, and was as truly chivalric as an encounter 
of cavaliers .in the tournament. 
Richard If. of England, and a few years after the 


circumstances in his time already alluded to, the |Pennon, 
~ Séots commanded by James Earl Douglas, taki | 
: a 


i of. the troubles between the kin 
parliament, red wu the south. hen 
y were | with plunder and destruction, 
rested at Newcastle, near the force 

the Earl of Northumberland and other 


~ border-chieftains had hastily levied. 


The earl’s two sons were young and lusty 
knights, and ever foremost at the barriers to 
skirmish. Man Fate feats of arms were done 
- and achieved. ting was hand to hand. 
~The noblest Peat was that which occurred 
ed pts Me Sess ve fore 
won the pennon 

‘in the triumph of his victory 


ra ies ated horte-shoos and 
Holl ‘was sur 
faye Be Paes pao arty otspur, as 








In the reign of | ‘‘ Sit, 


he'exclamsed that he would carry it to Scotland, 
and set it on high on his castle of Dalkeith, that 


it might be seen afar ~ 
ny tre should 


a pakae bencs on being met in a man- 


ner hich woukd seetie no. cause for boasting. 


With equal spirit the Earl Douglas invited him 
, {that night to his Saray tewh gesanrs 
The Scots then retired, and kept careful 


watch, Ag onli sate their leader should urge 
the Englishmen to make an attack. Percy’s 
spirit barned to efface his reproach, but he was 
counseled into calmness. 

The Seots then dislodged, seemingly resolved 


But Otterbourn arrested their steps. ‘The castle 
resisted the assault ; and the capture of it would 
have been of such little value to them that most 
of the Scottish knights wished that the enterprise 
{should be abandoned. 

ate wee commanded, however, that the assault 
should ered in, and he was entirely in- 
fluenced by his This chivalric feelings. He contended 


that shortly each of | that the a difficulty of the enterprise was the 


reasont of .it; and he wished not to 
be-too far from. Sir Henry Percy, lest that gallant 
‘knight should not be able to do his devoir in re- 
deeming his pledge of winning the pennon of his 
arms again... 

Hotspur .was not altogether that impatient 
mere which try has described him. He 

Fadeod, © I follow the. Douglas, and re- 
deem his badge of honour; but the saze knights 
of the country, and such as were well expert in 
arms, against his opinion, and said to him, 

fortuneth in war oftentimes many 
If the Earl of Douglas has won your 
he bought it dear, for he came to the 
gate to seek it, in was well beaten ; another day 
you shall win as much of him cud mere. Sir, 
we say this because we know well that all the 
power of Scotland is abroad in the fields ; and if 
-we issue forth and are not strong enough to fi rs 
with them, {and perchance they have made 
skirmish with us to draw us out of the sabes) 
they may soon enclose us, and do with us what 
they will. It is better to lose a pennon than two 
or three hundred knights and squires, and put all 
the country to adventure.” 

By such words as these Hotspur and his bro- 
ther were restrained from their purpose ; for like 
sage and i ray as knights they would do no- 
thing against counsel. 

Soon afterwards it was discovered that the 
whole amount of the Scottish force did not exceed 
three men. Hotspur’s heart leaped for 
joy at the’ of glory which this news 
opened to him ; and like a true son of chivalry 
to | Ke cried to his friends, “ Sirs, let us spring upon 


losses. 





jour horses, for by the faith I owe unto God, and | 


to return with all haste to their own country. | 


to my lord my father, I will-go and seck my pen- 
non, and dislodge the Scots this same night.” 

Incontinently knights and squires donned their 
helms and cuirasses, and vaulied on their war- 
steeds. ‘They rode more than apace to Otter- 
bourn, and reached the Scottish camp by night. 
They far outnumbered their fogmen, but the nu- 
merical was not the physical strength, for the 
English were forespent with travel, while the 
Scots were fresh and well rested. 

The hostile banners waved in the night-breeze, 
and the bright moon, which had been more wont 
to look upon the loves than the wars of chivalry, 
lighted up the Scottish camp. A batile ensued 
of as valiant a character as any recorded in the 
pages of history ; for there was neither knight 
nor squire but that did his devoir and fought hand 
to hand.. The English dashed upon their foe- 
man with such spirit, that their charge would 
have been irresistible, if Douglas, who was of 
great heart and high enterprise, had not taken his 
axe in both his hands, ad supported his retreat- 
ing band. At length he was encountered by 
three spears at once, and borne perforce to the 
earth. One of his companions, a gallant knight, 
and a chaplain who fought on that occasion like 
a valiant man of arms with a good axe in his 
hands, skirmished about the earl as he lay, and 
kept the press from him.* 

When it was known that Douglas had fallen, 
some of his knights ran with breathless anxiety 
to the spot and asked him how he sped. * Right 
evil, cousins,’ quoth the earl; ‘* but thank God, 
very few of my ancestors have died in their beds. 
But I require you to avenge my death, for I feel 
my heart fainting within me. Raise my banner, 
but do not declare my case to any one; for my 
enemies would rejoice and my friends be dis- 
comforted, to hear that I have been wounded to 
death.” 

In a moment the proud ensign of his chivalry 
waved once again over the Scottish knights, and 
each gallant man-at-arms cheered his companion’s 
heart by crying the war-cry of the Douglas. 
The Percys were made prisoners, Hotspurt by 
the Earl of Montgomery, and Sir Ralph by Str 
John Maxwell. Finally, the Scottish chivalry 
prevailed, and they remained masters of the 
field.t 





* The gallantry of this fighting priest was after- 
wards rewarded by the gift of the archdeaconry of 
Aberdeen. 

t He was afterwards ransomed ; and, according to 
Camden, Pounouny castle in Scotland was built out 
of the ransom money. 

+ Walsingham (p. 366,) says that the Earl of 
Dunbar came in and turned the scale in favour of the 





Scots. Nothing of this is mentioned by Froissart, 
who had his account of the battle from the Douglas 
family, at whose castle he resided some time. If it 
















Nothing could be more gallant than the de- 
meanour of the Scots. They wished to take 
alive Thomas Felton, an English squire, whose 
valour excited their admiration ; but, like a true 
hero, he submitted to be slain rather than to be 
vanquished. 

‘The Scots, when the Englishmen yielded, 
were courteous, and set them to their ransom ; 
and every man said to his prisoner, * Sir, go and 
unarm you, and take your ease:”’ and they lived 
together as if they had been brethren, 

Among the circumstances connected with the 
battle, none is more interesting than this :— 
When the fate of the night was decided, Sir 
Mathew Redman, an Englishman, and governor 
of Berwick, spurred his horse from the field, but 
was hotly pursued by the Scottish knight, Sir 
James Lindsay, and he could not escape, for his 
panting charger fell under him. Lindsay dis- 
mounted, and the two knights fought well and 
chivalrously, the Scot with his axe (the favour- 
ite weapon of the nation,) and the English knight 
with his sword. The axe prevailed, and Red- 
man surrendered himself, rescue or no rescue, 
He wished to go to Newcastle, and his master 
(for such, as we have often seen, was the title of 
a knight who held another captive,) permitted 
him to depart, on his pledging his word of 
chivalry, that within three weeks he would meet 
him at Edinburgh. The knights then separated ; 
but as Lindsay was returning to the Scottish host, 
priding himself on his suecess, he was surround- 

ed by the Bishop of Durham and a numerous 
troop. Some hours before, they had marched 
purposely to the succour of Percy; but the 
clangour of the mélée had terrified them into a 
retreat. They possessed sufficient bravery, how- 
ever, to take a single and batile-worn knight. He 
was led to Newcastle, where he met Sir Matthew 
Redman: and these two gallant cavaliers dined 
right merrily together, and, after quafling many 
a cup of rich wine, to the honour and health of 
their mistresses, they arranged with the bishop 
the conditions of each other’s liberation. — Mills. 





THE BROKEN PITCHER. 
RY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


La Napoule is but a small place on the bay of 
Cannes, nevertheless, it is well known. It lies 
quite embosomed in the shadow of lofty palms 
and dark-green orange trees. It is, moreover, re- 
nowned for its choice grapes, its beautiful roses, 
and its lovely damsels. Pity that La Napoule is 
so small a place, and that its vines, its roses, and 
its maidens cannot be transplanted, so as to flour- 
ish equally well in other grounds. 

As the maidens of La Napoule were the pret- 
tiest in all the country, so was the little Marietta 
the prettiest one the village could boast. She was 
called “little’—yet she was not less than most 
other girls of seventeen; the epithet seemed to 
have been bestowed on ber in compliment to her 
gentle and endearing manners. 

Marietta, with her mother, Manon, bad but re- 
cently removed from Avignon. The dame had a 
small inheritance, and vineyards, in La Napoule ; 
and though not rich, had enough for a comfortable 


maintenance. In her own opinion, she was as 
rich and happy as if she had been Countess of 
Provence. 





be said that their account was probably a prejudiced 
one, the same —— may be raised against that of 
Walsingham. he Douglas always spoke of their 
victory with true chivalric modesty; for they de- 
clared that it was the consequence of the exhausted 
state of the English after the march from Newcastle. 


Journal. 
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It so happened that the damsel, with her mother, 
had not resided fourteen days in the village, be- 
fore it was known to all the inhabitants, that there 
lived in the neat house shaded by acacias and 
olive trees, a maiden, whose beauty was not to be 
rivaled in all Provence. When she, walked 
through the street, in her pale green boddice and 
full petticoat, with ribbons and flowers ornament- 
ing the gray bonnet that shaded her face, the sight 
of her was sure to set the old folks talking and make 
the young ones silent. Now-and then, a win- 
dow or a door would be thrown open, and “ good 
morning,” or “ good even, Marietta,”.would greet 
her, while she bowed and smiled to every ac- 
quaintance as she passed along. I do not choose 
to say what was generally the effect of her en- 
trance into chureh. 

The other village maidens, though the most 
good natured in the world, could not help feeling 
a little vexation at all this, and they had some 
reason ; for, since the arrival of the fair stranger, 
more than one lover had grown cold—wore than 
one betrothed had ere signs that he repented of 
his plighted faith. Much altercation ensued, many 
reproaches and tears; and the general talk was. 
more of preparations than of marriages. _Love- 
knots, rings, and tokens of all kinds, were returned 
to their donors. The old people took part in the 
quarrels of their children. In short, the. whole 
town was a scene of contention. i 

“Tt is all Marietta’s fault!” cried the injured 
maidens; their mothers thought so. too; their 
fathers, and finally the young men also believed, 

Poor Marietta knew nothing of the mischief she 
had caused, and was as courteous as ever to all 
she met. The young men began to think better 
of it—and said, “ babe blame the sweet, innocent 
girl? It is not her fault.” So thought the fathers, 
after awhile; the mothers also,—and at last, the 
village damsels themselves. For every one who 
became acquainted with the young girl, was 
pleased with her; and before six months had 
passed, she was known and loved by all. They 
treated her with greater attention, as if to atone 
for former injustice ; smiles welcomed her where- 
ever she went, and there was not a rural enter- 
tainment to which she was not invited. 

The only person who continually refused to 
show her kindness, was young Colin, the richest 
land-holder in La Napoule, whose vineyards and 
olive plantations, groves of citron and orange trees, 
were of prodigious extent. The natural hardness 
of his heart was evident, from the well known 
fact, that he had reached the age of twenty-seven, 
without ever having paid court to any maiden. 
A portion of the community, it is true, particularly 
single damsels of a certain age, who are generally 
ready to forgive a want of susceptibility in the 
other sex, held Colin in high esteem. His fine 
figure, his unembarrassed manner, his pleasant 
smile, were so agreeable to them, that they never 
panes their younger associates in condemning 

im. > 


This young man was particularly unkind to the 
little Marietta. If her name was | in con- 
versation, he instantly became silent. If he met 
her in the street, his countenance would change, 
and he would cast back gloomy looks after: her. 
When the young people gathered together, by the 
ruins of the old castle, near the sea, to 
themselves in the evening dance or in festive 


songs, Colin sever failed to be there; but invaria- | 


1°52 Bor for 
from ‘w 


bly, whenever Marietta joined the group, his 
laugh was hushed, and no entreaties could Hi 
op him to sing another bog Hi they a pity, for 
his voice was so fine !—and he knew a variety of 
ballads. 

Marietta might have revenged herself for this 
neglect and ill-treatment—but she was a good 
girl, and could not bear to give pain. So she 
bore it all without notice, She knew not that she 
was so much the favourite of all her acquaintance ; 
but it had never en 





one could find cause to hate her. 


into her bead that any 


The priest at La Napoule, F-: 


vires of a saint, with but a 


that of excessive deaf- 


mon to his advanced ag 
ness. Yet were his 


of counsel, was, “ children, Jove one another,”— 


one or the other of texts was continually 
his lips. To say truth, the younger part of 
his flock, always excepting Colin, was marvel- 
tik gheaced shat the gral poupte of tn Kégele 
t chanced that t 
foond themselves assembled at the fair in the 
| neighbouring town of Vence, There was always 
sport at these fairs, and all kinds of things to see 
and buy—if but little yee: 3 Sony ong 
and Manon were there, and Colin also. /pur- 
chased comfits and knicknackeries to. present to 
the young damsels of bis acquaintance—but 1 
thing did he offer to Marietta, prot = 
pig 0 cane vee her. He spoke notto her, 
nor did she address a word to him. It was plain 
to see he was brooding some mischief. ~~ 

Manon stopped before one of the tents, and: 
cried, —“Oh, my daughter! look at the beautifal 
pitcher! It is pretty enough for a queen to drink 
out of ! Look! the edge is bright gold—and the 
flowers are like life itsel yet ry Sag only 
painted. The picture in the centre is the garden 
of Eden—see, Marietta, how lovely the — 
look, wey 4 from the tree—and how beautiful 
the Eve offering the frait‘to Adam! and see—how 
the pretty lamb frolics beside the tiger, and the 
white dove with its age and green neck, flutters 
about the hawk, as if they were going to eat a 
meal together.” : 

Marietta was delighted. “IfI only had sucha 
pitcher, mamma !”” said she,—* It is far too beau- 
tiful to drink out of—I would pat my flowers into 
itevery day.” - ‘ 

All her young friends were likewise profuse in 


fore the tent to admire it ; but alas! it was 


ine marvellous than costly, being manufac- 


_— ag cheap delicate and pos, tag in, 
ra exquisite tings—w 
gilded handle. To the raid ‘ 
the price?” the dealer replied, 
it less than one hundred livres.” At this, all those 
who admired it, shook their heads, and went away. 

When they were all gone, Colin came o 
quietly. counted out the one hundred livres, whitch 

> paid to the dealer, packed the ia a box, 
with cotton around it, and earried it off. 

It was nearly dark, when'on his way home, 


to the judge in. La Napoule, rei 

day’s labour. Jacques was a very good man, bat 

one a. civ. de 
w 


said Colin to him; “if you will carry this 


you, and asks where the box came from- 
that a stranger gave it to you. But do not men- 
tion my name—mind— or T shalt never forgive 






you.’ = + » ee 

Jacques ongs 2s tgtaadt adie y rnad gba 

silver, and turned bis steps toward the neat house, 
enjoy shaded, by poctcies mad-clire trees. As he os 

sight ou ; encountered ‘mas- 

ter, the : MoE who asked, “Jac- 


hom it comes.” 
“ Why not?” «. oe A Sad tia ino OS 
“Because Master: Colin would never forgive 


oT) . 


- * Very well—t see you asecret. But iti 
late give me the box. ‘Lam eoing to-morrow to 





m M and will carry self—and 
age meninges om Cali 1 
you the: house.” ; 
Jacques tly gave up’ the box to his 


ather Jerome, was : 
an old man of seventy years, and had all the 


ilies not on that account — 
less edifying to his hearers. His favourite phrase 


92, ; 
or, “ wonderfal are the ways of Providence !” Ana 


no-. 


B SF SSSPPTever aoe tres: emnestsepesceres 


their praises of the marvellous pitcher; and stood . 


give yon a piece of silver, Jacque”. 
Manon’s house and leave it there. If avy one 
sees 


BEeES ZESSSEEFEE 28 fH 


















eof 
ase, 
lost 
Jac- 


tell 


jive 


it is 
y to 


Ee 


5] 
‘one will be willing, I de 
ix me Tu 


‘And ia ee montis pessed away, and M. 
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The judge carried it home, and exam- 
imed it by the light. On its lid was wrtiten jo 
red chalk——‘ To the lovely and beloved Marietia.” 
M. Hautmartin could not imagine this to be any- 
rr it a — of malicious mischief on the part 
of Colin. opened the box, and wad. seiner ba 
seeing the pitcher be had so much admired at the 
fair'at Vence. It was plain Colin wished to 
-bring the poor girl into some trouble. Perhaps he 
wanted her to believe the piteher a gift from sc me 
rich lover in the city—and thus to fill her vith 
conceit, and make her disliked by her hu able 
friends. The judge resolved to avert this evil 
from her, and to prevent suspicion and misappre- 
hension, by representing Aimself as the donor of 
so valuable a gift. For a long time he had looked 
m Marietta with admiring eyes. How often 
he wished to call to het mind, Father Jerome’s 
injunction | It is tr Hautmartin could hardly 
Pit warts Wows wale Tol Aby sare Ul 
w priest, being fu y years old. 
The young sii might have thought a0; os not 60 
her mother, who respected the judge for bis 
wealth and the authority he exercised in La Na- 
poule. When he talked of marriage, Marietta 
usually made her escape, but Manon sat still, and 
heard him withoutdispleasure. It must be owned 
he was not quite so handsome as Colin ; but he had 
the advantage of superiority in years and experi- 
ence, to say nothing of the size of his nose, that 
bade defiance to human competition. 

The next morning, M. Hautmartin carried the 
box to on’s house. 

* For the fair Marietta,” he simpered, “I esteem 
nothing too costly—you admired a splendid piteher 
yesterday at Vence ; permit me, beauteous maiden, 
lay the pitcher and my loving heart at your 
eet.” - 

Both mother and daughter were surprised and 
delighted when they saw the pitcher. Manon’s 
ares sparkled, but Marietta looked grave, and 

r a few moments, said—‘I cannot accept 
either your heart or your pitcher.” 

Madam Manon was angry, and replied,--“ But 
I will receive both. Ungrateful girl, how long 
will you reject your ne? Are you wait- 
ing for a Count of Provence to come and make 

ou his bride, that you disdain one so high in 

ity as M. Haut n ?—I will manage better 

for you. M. Hautmartin, I depend on having the 
honour of salgcing you as my son-in-law.” 

Marietta left..he room weeping. She hated the 






gc his broad band across his forehead, and 
said,—“ Do not. be displeased, Madam, the little 
when she is bet- 
ter acquainted wi erstand the ways 
of women, and before three months have elapsed, 
fone shall have made my way into Marietta’s 
eart. ; 

“Your nose is too big for that !” muttered Ma- 
rietta, who was standing listening at the door.— 
‘Hautmartin 


not made upon her any impres- 
‘sion more favourable. 


The. pitcher, that caused the darosel so 


much. vexation, caused a forinight’s talk in La} me 


Napoole, Everybody knew it was the judge’s 
present, and it was settled that the esi at ti 
soon to take place. Though be, F ge protested to 
her.compapions that she would not marry him, 
‘they ceased not to tease her upon the subject. 





It so happened, that twice every week, she saw 
tying on he rock, when ae thither in. the 
a bunch of beautiful flowers, just enough 

the pitcher. A slip of paper was always 
Lowers, bu high war wakioa, “Bae 


from the bottom of her heart. The jndge ' 
’ 


‘cha if 


from whom they came, unless from M. Kautmar- 
tin. She kept the flowers, which were much 
“negpied than the wild ones she used to gather, 
ut took pains always to tear the paper into 
mesa and scatter them where the nosegay had 
o laid, Still, this did not seem to dis e 
M. Hautmartin. At last she found out that he 
was not the persoa who brought the flowers ;— 
who then could it be? Marietta had, like other 
girls, a great-deal of curiosity. She thought over 
the names of all the young men in La Napoule, 
but could not guess who was most likely to have 
done it. She sat up late, and rose early to try 
and discover the secret, but in vain. This was 
yet another of her troubles. 

One very warm night, Marietta, being unable 
to sleep, rose before dawn, dressed herself, and 
went forth to wash her face and arms in the cool 
stream. She knew of a spot that was quite re- 
tired, and concealed by a ge bushes. As 
she ,assed the rock close by the spring, she 
looked, and saw the slender Rie of a young 
man asleep under the shade of a palm. Close by 
him, lay-a bunch of flowers, just like those she 
had been in the habit of receiving. She could 
even see the white slip of paper. The damsel 
stood still, trembling with surprise—then turned 
to run back to the house.. She had not retreated 
many steps honieward, when it occurred to her, 
that now or never was the time to discover the 
secret. . [t was still so dark that she could not at 
a distance see the young man’s face. After some 
hesitation, she approached softly. The youth 
was as sound asleep, as if he had not slept in a 
month before. And who should it be, but the 
mischievous Colin? Then it was he who had 
endeavoured to add the tortures of ungratified 
curiosity to the troubles Marietta endured on ac- 
count of the judge? He, who would never notice 
the poor girl, though he was all attention to her 
companions, Marietta felt indignant, and wished. 
for revenge. She untied the flowers, and scat- 
tered them over the sleeper. The paper she put 
in her bosom, to serve as proof of his guilt. Then 
she‘took from her bonnet, the violet ribbon she 
usually wore, tied it round Colin’s arm, and 
around the tree under which he lay. Now he, in 
his tarn, should feel the torments ef curiosity. 

The damsel ran home, as she heard her mother’s 
voice calling her, and left Colia to wake at his lei- 
sure. Alas! he soon found a new way to mortify 
her. She little thought that her violet ribbon 
would bet ised by the whole hamlet, yet so 
it was, when Colin wore it that day ay a trophy, 
tied round his hat; and everybody said,—“ He 
had it from Marietta.” ‘“ The mischievous fel- 
low!” cried the young maidens—and all Marietta’s 
admirers also repeated “ the mischievous fellow !” 

“How is this, Madam Manon?” asked M. 
Hautmartip, “ What have you done? My be- 
trothed has presented young Colin with the rib- 
bon from her bonnet? It is high time we were 
married; then / shall have a right to speak.” 

* Ah!” replied Manon, “ you have a pt bg 
shall have a right—you shall be married directly.” 
9 But, mother, your daughter persists in refusing 


‘Do you only preparé the wedding dinner !” 

“ She will not give me even a kind look !” 

* Do you prepare the wedding dinner.” 

* And how if Marietta is st n?” 

“ We will overcome all that. Listen. I will 

instruct Father Jerome, who will not dare be dis- 

obedient, for you are first in office here, He shall 

the y early o0 Monday morning. 

will send Mari to him, alone, with a mes- 

sage, which she shall not know concerns her. 

The priest will then talk to her. Half an hour 

afterward, we will join her, and take her-into the 

e even says ‘No?’ it will not 

avail her, for Father Jerome, you know, hears 

nothing that is not bawled in his ears. But say 








fill 
tied to the 
Marie tal” The young girl could not imagioe 


nothing ti!l Monday to her or any one else.” 
M. Hantmartin took his leave, bighly pleased 


with the scheme. Marietta came in s00n after, 
and said to her mother, as she had said to her 
companious—" Colin has found my ribbon, which 
I had lost, and wears it everywhere to vex me— 
pretending that I gave it to him—you know how 
illpatured he has always been to me.” 

Early the next morning, the maiden went to 
the spring with her pitcher. There were no flow- 
ers on the rock, it was yet too early. Some one 
approached; it was Colin—a bunch of flowers 
was in his hand. Marietta coloured deeply on 
seeing him. 

“ Good morning, Marietta,” said he. 

“ Why did you wear my ribbon, yesterday, 
Colin?” asked the damsel, setting down her 
pitcher on the rock. “I did not give it to you.” 

“ You did not give it to me, dear Marietta?” 
exclaimed Colin, and he seemed to grow pale. 

Marietta was ashamed of the untruth, she hung 
her head, cast down her eyes, and answered, after 
a while—* Well, I did give it to you, bat not to 
make a display of,—give it back to me.” 

Colin undid it from his hat—but he sighed, 
tears came in, his eyes. ‘“ Dear Marietta,” he 
said, * let me keep the ribbon.” 

“No—you may not!” replied the young girl, 
her eyes still fixed on the ground. 

“ Take it then,” cried Colin impatiently,—and 
tying the ribbon round the bunch of flowers, he 
threw it into the pitcher. The missile struek the 
pitcher with such force that it fell off the rock 
and was broken to pieces. Having done this mis- 
chief, he turned and walked away. 

Madame Manon, watching at her window, saw 
all shat passed. She was furious when she saw 
the splendid pitcher broken. As she started away, 
the window-sash, fell with a crasb, and was 
broken also. 

“ To the judge!” cried the injured dame: “ Co- 
lin shall pay both for the pitcher and the broken 
window! Come, Marietta!” And taking her 
daughter in one hand, the fragments of the pitcher 
in the other, Manon went her way to the house of 
M. Hautinartin. There she éntered ber com- 
plaint, and exhibited the broken pitcher. The 
young girl wept all the while. 

The judge ordered the beadle to fetch the ac- 
cused. When Colin arrived, Manon repeated her 
complaint. The youth, however, paid no heed to 
it. He stepped up to the daughter, and whispered 
—'*Forgive me, dear Marietta, as I forgive you. 
I did not mean to break your pitcher—you have 
broken my heart.” 

“ What are you whispering about?” cried the 
judge, very angrily. “Listen to the accusation, 
and defend yourself.” 

“T shall offer no defence. | broke the pitcher 
by accident,” replied Colin. 

“ That is true,” sobbed Marietta. “I am to 
blame as much as he, for I made him angry.” 

“ Only see!” cried Manon, “she wants to de- 
fend him! Monsieur, you see how it is, he broke 
the pitcher, he does not deny it, nor can he deny 
that it is his fault that I broke my window !” 

“ You do not deny it, Master Colin?” said the 
judge. “ Well,—you must pay for the pitcher 
three hundred livres, for it was worth so much ; 
for the window—” 

“ It was not worth so much,” interrupted Colin ; 
“| bought it at the fair in Vence for Marietta, at 
one hundred livres.” 

“ You bought it—you reprobate fellow!” cried 
the judge, and his nose and face were the colour 
of Marietta’s violet ribbon. He said no more, for 
he feared an investigation into the matter. 

“ Yes,” persisted the young man, “I sent the 
pitcher to her the evening after the fair, by your 
own servant. Let him witness—there he stands 
at the door. Jacques, did I not give you a box to 
sg to Madame Manon’s?” 

. Hautmartin repented of having said a word 
about it, when the simple Jacques answered,— 

“ You did, Master Colin; and, Monsieur, you 
remember you took the box from me, and carried 
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it yourself. The box is here now under some 
papers.” 

The judge ordered Jacques as well as Colin to 
be turned out. 

“Very well, Monsieur,” said the youth, pro- 
voked at this injustice, ‘you may repent this 
proceeding. I now see through your whole plan. 
Remember, you are liable to impeachment. I 
shall ride to Grasse this day.” So saying, he 
went out. 

The judge was nota little embarrassed. Manon 
said the affair looked dark, and wondered who 
should pay her for the pitcher, Marietta begged 
her mother to go quickly home, and when they 
reached there, carried up the fragments of the 
pitcber into her little bedchamber. 

Colin fulfilled his threat; but M. Hautmartin 
succeeded meanwhile, in dispelling all the suspi- 
cions of Madam. She instructed Father Jerome 
in the part he was to act, and charged him earn- 
estly to exhort the maiden to her duty. This the 
good man promised to do. 

The next Monday morning, Madame Manon 
said to her daugbter,—“ Dress yourself in your 
best, and carry these myrtles to father Jerome. 
He wants them for a bride.” 

Marietta did as she was bid, and set out for the 
priest’s with the garlands, On the way she met 
with Colin, who saluted her timidly. When she 
told him where she was going with the myrtles 
—‘T am going there too,” he said, “to Rey the 
priest the tythes { owe him.” As they walked on 
together, he took her hand; both were silent and 
trembled very much. 

“ Have you forgiven me?” at length he whis- 
pered. “Ab, Marietta, what have I done, that 
you should be go cruel to me?” 

She could only answer-—“‘No matier, Colin, 
you shall have the ribbon: and I will keep your 
pitcher. Was it really from you?” 

“Can you doubt it, Marietta? I would give all 
I possess, to hear you promise that you will in fu- 
ture be kind to me, as to others. Will you not?” 

She did not reply, but as they came to the 
priest’s house, she gave him a sidelong glance, 
und as her eyes met his, apenseral, —F Dans Co- 
lin!” He bowed his head down, and kissed her 
hands. Just then the door opened, apd Father 
Jerome, in holiday apparel, came out. 

Marietta gave him the myrtles. nc placed the 
garland on her head and said,—‘ My children, 
love one another.” He thea commenced a fervent 
exhortation, counselling the maiden to cleave 
through life to the young man at her side. It 
must be mentioned, that the deaf old man, when 
he received the mother’s instructions, had not 
rightly heard the name of the intended bride- 
groom. The priest’s repeated and pathetic ex- 
hortation, quite subdued the tender hearted dam- 
sel. 

“Ob! IT have loved him a long time,” sobbed 
she, *‘ but he hates me!” 

“ Hate you, Marietta!” cried Colin; “1 have 
only lived for you, ever since you came to La 
Napoule. How could | think you cared for me? 
Was not everybody at your feet ?” 

“ Why did you avoid and neglect me, Colin?” 

“Oh, Marietta, [ was so disturbed whenever I 
saw you, I had not courage to come near you— 
and when not with you, | was still more unhappy.” 


Good Father Jerome thought the lovers were 
quarrelling. He put his arms round them, then 
drew them close together, and said beseechingly : 
‘* Children,—my children, love one another !” Ma. 
rietta’s bead sank on Colin’s breast, he clasped 
her in his arms and kissed her with rapturous 
fondness. The old priest was delighted; he led 
them into the chapel, hardly conscious whither 
they were going. 

There were several people in the chapel,—and 
they were astonished beyond measure when they 
saw the lovers enter with the priest, who imme- 
diately performed the marriage ceremony. Those 
who bad witnessed it then left the chapel, each 











desirous of being the first Yo spread the news, 
that Colina and Marietta were married. 

As the newly-wedded couple returned from 
Father Jerome’s, they met Manon, breathless and 
agitated. She bad waited some time for M. 

autmartin, and as he came not, had gone to his 
house io search of him. There the news alarmed 
her; she learned M. Hautmartin was under ar- 
rest, by orders of the superior magistrate in 
Grasse, who was down for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into his illegal trarsaction. : 

“This, too, is some of Colin’s work !” exclaimed 
she, in her vexation. She turned toward the 

riest’s, and encountered the happy trio, as we 

ave seen. The priest smilingly informed her of 
her success. Manon was struck damb for once, 
but Colin found his tongue, and pleaded his own 
cause so earnestly and so gracefully, that she 
softened rapidly toward him, and when Father 
Jerome, on being informed of the mistake he had 
made, lifted up his hands and exclaimed,—* Won- 
derful are the ways of Providence !” the dame felt 
as if it would be sinful to rebel against destiny, 
and no longer refused her blessing to the young 
pair. 

Madame Manon soon found that her daughter 
had chosen wisely, and ceased to regret M. Haut- 
martin, who received the just reward of his mis- 
deeds. The broken pitcher was kept in the 
family, and transmitted to their children as a 
sacred relic. 





Co.our or THE a age zs tet ae ky 
on a clear day, it appears like a large light blue 
set over our endl, wal seen through the (supposed ) 
invisible substance called air, But this is not the 
case: there is no blue dome above us, and when the 
sky is viewed from any elevated region of the earth, 
as the top of a high mountain or in a balloon, and 


where we would expect. that this su blue 
vault would be more distinct, and t its blue 


tint more decidedly, it appears not more blue, but 
dark or black. In 2 gamer as the tor rises 
above the surface of the earth, and has less air above 
him, and that very rare, the blue tint gradually disap- 


| pears ; and if he could attain a height at which there 


is no air, the sky would be perfectly black, there 
would be total darkness all around, except in the di- 
rection in which the sun’s rays fall upon him. This 
leads to the inference, that the gir itself ie of a blue 
colour, But how does it happen that we see this 
blue colour of the air ouly when we look at the sky, 
or at a distant mountain or forest? Why ig not the 
blue colour seen in the air surrounding us when we 
look towards a house or wall not so far removed, or 
even in the air in a room, or in the air contained in 


what we call an = glass vessel! A very simple 
experiment will exp 


anomaly, If we take any large glass 
contains a liquid of a deep colour, and have several 
lass tubes of different diameters, from an inch to a 
Oth or 20th of an inch, and fill these tabes with 
liquid out of the large vessel; thovgh we have the 
same liquid in all, hence, inall the matter which 
causes the colour, it will be seen that the tint will 
aally become more faint in as the 
iameter of the tube is less, until, in the smallest, the 
liquid is clear and colourless like water. The in- 
tensity of the colour is just in p to the mass 
at which the spectator looks, and & very small quan- 
tity of that which, im Jarge quantities, has a strong 
colour, does not present any colour at all, and thus, 
though the great body of air which is o to us, 
when we look at a clear sky or any 
transmits a sufficient quantity of blue rays to pre 
an impression of that colour on the.eye, the small 
quantity in a glass, in a room, or even within the 
compass of a few miles, cannot convey igh o 
blue rays to the eye to produce the colour w 
air manifests in otaege y-— Chambers, 
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or the fish with wet moss, 
and place it on its side in a box or so that it 
cannot be pressed upon. When the 
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Waldie, No. 46 | st 
No. 6, just issued, commences a Treatise on 
Amaurosis and Amaurotic Affections. By Ed- 
ward Octavius ac bh Pe es ct 
This work ‘contains in half a ? 
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